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PREFACE 



It was suggested to me that I should write a preface to this collection 
of essays, but in fact an ideal preface already exists in the form of a 
poem, namely The Wine-Song ( Al-Khamriyyah ) of 'Umar ibn al-Farid, 
which opens with these words: 

Rememb’ring the Beloved, Wine we drink 
Which drunk had made us ere the vine’s creation . 1 

We are given the wonderful privilege of drinking an altogether 
transcendent Wine to the Glory of God, and becoming thereby drunk, 
a Wine that is far beyond the level of the created universe to which 
the vine itself belongs. But by way of preface let us simply quote the 
poet’s closing lines which speak for themselves. On analogy with what 
has been said about the transcendence of the Wine, our readers will be 
able to exalt other words also to a correspondingly higher level. I have 
written “Tavern” with a capital because it signifies here the secluded 
place where the Sufis assemble to perform their rites. The words “bid 
It unveil” are suggestive of a flagon that has been kept so long in trea- 
sured storage that it is covered with cobwebs. 

Go seek It in the Tavern; bid It unveil 
To strains of music. They offset Its worth, 

For Wine and care dwelt never in one place, 

Even as woe with music cannot dwell. 

Be drunk one hour with It, and thou shalt see 
Time’s whole age as thy slave, at thy command. 

He hath not lived here, who hath sober lived, 

And he that dieth not drunk hath missed the mark. 

With tears then let him mourn himself, whose life 
Hath passed, and he no share of It hath had. 

My being asked for a preface has also been ideally anticipated, 
but in a very different way, by the late Frithjof Schuon in a hitherto 
unpublished text which forms part of a series of messages or instruc- 



1 For the original Arabic with my English translation on the opposite page, see Sufi 
Poems: A Mediaeval Anthology (Cambridge, UK: The Islamic Texts Society, 2004), 
pp. 68-74. 
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tions concerning the spiritual path and which had been set down on 
behalf of his disciples. The text in question, number 717, is entitled 
“Two Unequal Heredities.” In it he reminds us that despite whatever 
we may have inherited from recent and not very gifted ancestors, each 
one of us has in the depths of his or her soul man’s primordial heredity 
which is precisely Religio Perennis, the Perennial Philosophy. He 
begins by pointing out that this deep-seated “absolute” heredity “can 
erupt in the soul by a kind of providential atavism.” In these words he 
is clearly thinking of the very rarely granted Divine Grace of becoming 
suddenly a “throwback” to the far past. But quite apart from such mir- 
acles, there could clearly be no such thing as esoterism in the ordinary 
sense, that is, humanly organized esoterism under Divine Guidance, if 
it were not for the hidden reality of man’s higher heredity. 

Every esoteric order is itself a chain of spiritual heredity going back 
to the Divine Messenger whose function it was to found the religion 
in question and who himself, as such, is necessarily a personification of 
the Primordial Heredity. The rite of initiation into the Mysteries, often 
referred to as a second birth, is nothing other than the grafting of this 
chain of spiritual succession onto the psychic substance of the new 
initiate, thereby replacing the profane natal heredity which must not 
be allowed to reassert itself. It may attempt to do so, but normally any 
such attempts dwindle to nothing. There is no power at the psychic 
level that can resist the power of the Spirit to which the new initiate 
now has access thanks to his initiation. 

Martin Lings 
April 14, 2005* 



* Editor’s Note: A special debt of gratitude is owed to Dr. Martin Lings (1909-2005) 
for having generously agreed to co-edit The Underlying Religion when he was already 
in his early 90s and at a time when he was preparing several other manuscripts for 
publication; then, for having taken such considered efforts (over a period of some two 
years) to select a balanced collection of articles suitable for serving as an introduction 
to the perennial philosophy; and finally, for having written the valuable Preface to this 
anthology, which he completed less than a month before his death at age 96. (In fact, 
work on the anthology was concluded less than two days before his passing away.) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The essays compiled in this anthology are intended to provide an 
accessible introduction to the “traditionalist” or “perennialist” school 
of comparative religious thought. This current of thought, which 
saw the light of day in the early twentieth century in the pioneering 
writings of the French metaphysician and symbologist Rene Guenon 
(1886-1951), and which was amplified by the prodigious scholarship 
of the Anglo-Ceylonese orientalist and art historian Ananda K. Cooma- 
raswamy (1877-1947), received its fullest exposition in the writings of 
the German-Swiss metaphysician, painter, and poet, Frithjof Schuon 
(1907-1998). 1 In the pages that follow, the reader will encounter the 
penetrating writings of these major authors, as well as many other 
prominent “perennialist” writers such as Titus Burckhardt, 2 Lord 
Northbourne, Marco Pallis, Martin Lings (co-editor of this volume), 
Whitall Perry, William Stoddart, and Seyyed Hossein Nasr. What we 
intend to offer now is a broad outline of the essential features of the 
perennial philosophy in the hope of providing the reader with a clear 
compass and sure orientation in approaching both the arrangement 
and the content of the essays here included. 

The perspective of the “traditionalist” or “perennialist” school of 
thought has variously been called the philosophia perennis (perennial 
philosophy), sophia perennis (perennial wisdom), or religio perennis 
(perennial religion). These terms, which are essentially identical, each 



1 See Kenneth Oldmeadow, Traditionalism: Religion in the Light of the Perennial 
Philosophy (Colombo: Sri Lanka Institute of Traditional Studies, 2000) for an excellent 
introduction to the “perennialist” perspective. 

2 Frithjof Schuon also acknowledged the importance of the writings of the German- 
Swiss art historian and orientalist Titus Burckhardt (1908-1984) in saying that the 
“traditionalist” or “perennialist” school had two “originators” (Guenon and Schuon) and 
two “continuators” (Coomaraswamy and Burckhardt). If this view ostensibly clashes 
with chronology it should be recalled that Coomaraswamy ’s mature and properly 
“perennialist” writings only began at around 1935, whereas Guenon’s works began 
to appear in 1921 and Schuon’s in 1933 (William Stoddart, “Four Spokesman of the 
Perennialist or Traditionalist Current of Intellectuality and Spirituality,” unpublished). 
The “originality” of Schuon is especially evident — apart from his masterful exposition 
of integral metaphysics — in his treatment of art, beauty, prayer, and virtue, subjects on 
which Guenon did not touch. The works of Schuon are drawn on extensively in this 
introduction. 
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contain a distinctive nuance or accentuation. For instance, the term 
sophia is to be preferred to philosophia when “philosophy” is under- 
stood in its purely modern sense of “rationalist or skeptical thought” 
and not, as its etymology and ancient practice suggests, the “love 
of wisdom.” Similarly, the term religio is to be preferred to sophia 
or philosophia when it is necessary to emphasize that it is not only 
intellectual doctrine or belief that constitutes “wisdom” or the “love 
of wisdom,” but, in addition, the methodical or ritual practices that 
religion provides in order to effectively realize that wisdom. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that “perennial philosophy” has proved the 
most popular of the three terms, and it will therefore be employed 
most frequently in what follows. 

What then is the perennial philosophy? It is both absolute Truth 
and infinite Presence. As absolute Truth it is the perennial wisdom 
(sophia perennis ) that stands as the transcendent source of all the 
intrinsically orthodox religions of humankind. In the words of St. 
Augustine, it is that “uncreated Wisdom, the same now, as before, 
and the same to be for evermore” ( Confessions , 9:10). As infinite Pres- 
ence it is the perennial religion ( religio perennis) that lives within the 
heart of all intrinsically orthodox religions. In the words of Cardinal 
Nicholas of Cusa: “There is . . . one sole religion and one sole worship 
for all beings endowed with understanding, and this is presupposed 
through a variety of rites” ( De Pace Fidei, 6). 

Now it is precisely this “sole religion” that Frithjof Schuon has 
called the “underlying religion” 3 or “religion of the heart” ( religio 
cordis), which is the heart of all religion. 4 It should be clearly under- 
stood, however, that the “underlying religion” is of an essentially 
supra-formal, universal, or spiritual nature. Although it resides as an 
immanent and underlying presence within the religions, it is not itself a 
formal or particular religion (as are the various religions of humankind, 
e.g. Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, and the Native American religion of the Sun Dance and the 
Sacred Pipe). In other words, the “underlying religion” remains tran- 



3 See Frithjof Schuon, Light on the Ancient Worlds (London: Perennial Books, 1965), 
p. 143 and Christianity/Islam: Essays on Esoteric Ecumenism (Bloomington, IN: World 
Wisdom Books, 1985), p. 138. Schuon was also the author of a private, unpublished text 
called “The Underlying Religion.” 

4 This is an adaptation of William Stoddart’s saying, “Mysticism is the heart of religion 
and the religion of the heart” (“Quotations: A Personal Collection,” unpublished), itself 
a paraphrase from Goethe. 
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scendent vis-a-vis the religions, even while being a vivifying presence 
within them. It is in no way a “new religion.” 

The perennial philosophy thus has a transcendent dimension, and 
this is absolute Truth or Wisdom, and an immanent dimension, and 
this is infinite Presence or Union, the first aspect referring to the intel- 
ligence and the second to the will. As Frithjof Schuon notes: 

The essential function of human intelligence is discernment between 
the Real and the illusory or between the Permanent and the imper- 
manent, and the essential function of the will is attachment to the 
Permanent or the Real. This discernment and this attachment are 
the quintessence of all spirituality; carried to their highest level or 
reduced to their purest substance, they constitute the underlying 
universality in every great spiritual patrimony of humanity, or what 
may be called the religio perennis . 5 

These specifications allow for an initial definition of the perennial 
philosophy as: (1) metaphysical discernment between the Real and 
the unreal, or the Absolute and the relative (i.e. the aspect of Truth 
or metaphysics); and (2) mystical concentration on the Real (i.e. the 
aspect of Presence or unitive prayer). 6 This twofold definition also 
contains “the criteria of intrinsic orthodoxy for every religion and all 
spirituality”: 

In order to be orthodox a religion must possess a mythological or 
doctrinal symbolism establishing the essential distinction in ques- 
tion, and it must provide a path that guarantees both the perfec- 
tion of concentration and its continuity; in other words a religion is 
orthodox if it provides a sufficient, if not always exhaustive, idea of 
the Absolute and the relative, and thus of their reciprocal relation- 
ships, and a spiritual activity that is contemplative in its nature and 
effectual with regard to our ultimate destiny. 7 

It might be wondered, though, if the heart of religion can indeed 
be reduced to the simple polarity “discernment-concentration.” Are 



:i Frithjof Schuon, Light on the Ancient Worlds (Bloomington, IN: World Wisdom, 2005), 
pp. 119-120. 

6 See Patrick Laude (ed.), Pray without Ceasing : The Way of the Invocation in World 
Religions (Bloomington, IN: World Wisdom, 2006) for a wide selection of writings 
dealing with prayer, particularly of the quintessential or invocatory kind. 

7 Frithjof Schuon, Light on the Ancient Worlds, p. 121. 
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there not a multitude of differences between the religions and is it not 
contrary to truth to overlook these same differences? Or again, are the 
religions not being placed in a strait-jacket — one that takes no account 
of their unique spiritual contours — in order to make them conform to 
a putative definition of the heart of religion? Let us quote at length a 
passage from Frithjof Schuon dealing with the perennial philosophy — 
in this case speaking on Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism — keeping 
in mind the twofold definition of the perennial philosophy mentioned 
above: 

In Christianity — according to Saint Irenaeus and others — God 
“became man” that man might “become God”; in Hindu terms one 
would say: Atma became Maya that Maya might become Atma. In 
Christianity, contemplative and unifying concentration is to dwell 
in the manifested Real — the “Word made flesh” — in order that this 
Real might dwell in us, who are illusory, according to what Christ 
said in a vision granted to Saint Catherine of Siena: “I am He who 
is; thou art she who is not.” The soul dwells in the Real — in the 
kingdom of God that is “within us” — by means of permanent prayer 
of the heart, as is taught by the parable of the unjust judge and the 
injunction of Saint Paul. 8 

In Islam . . . discernment between the Real and the non-real is 
affirmed by the Testimony of Unity (the Shahadah ): 9 the correla- 
tive concentration on the Symbol or permanent consciousness of 
the Real is effected by this same Testimony or by the divine Name 
[Allah] which synthesizes it and which is thus the quintessential 
crystallization of the Koranic Revelation. . . . The Real “descended” 

( nazzala , unzila ); it entered into the non-real or illusory, the “per- 
ishable” (fanin ), in becoming the Koran — or the Shahadah that 
summarizes it, or the Ism (the “Name”) that is its sonorous and 
graphic essence, or the Dhikr (the “Mention”) that is its operative 
synthesis — in order that upon this divine barque the illusory might 
return to the Real. ... In this reciprocity lies all the mystery of the 
“Night of Destiny” ( Laylat al-Qadr), which is a “descent,” and of 



8 Editor’s Note: The parable of the unjust judge (Luke, 18:1-8) begins: “And he [Christ] 
spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 
The well-known injunction of St. Paul is: “Pray without ceasing” (I Thessalonians, 5:17). 
These verses form the basis of the method of ejaculatory prayer in Eastern Christianity, 
also known as the Jesus Prayer. 

9 Editor’s Note: The Islamic Testimony of Unity is: “There is no god but God” (La ilaha 
ilia ’ Llah), which enunciates the fundamental discernment between the Absolute and 
the relative, or (less rigorously) between God and the world. 
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the “Night of Ascension” ( Laylat al-Miraj ), which is the comple- 
mentary phase. . . . 

In Buddhism the two terms of the alternative or of discernment 
are Nirvana, the Real, and Samsara, the illusory; in the last analysis 
the path is the permanent consciousness of Nirvana as Shiinya, the 
“Void,” or else it is concentration on the saving manifestation of 
Nirvana, the Buddha, who is Shiinyamurti, “Manifestation of the 
Void.” In the Buddha — notably in his form Amitabha — Nirvana 
became Samsara that Samsara might become Nirvana ; and if 
Nirvana is the Real and Samsara is illusion, the Buddha is the Real in 
the illusory. . . . The passage from the illusory to the Real is described 
in the Prajndpdramitd-hridaya-sutra in these terms: “Gone, gone — 
gone for the other shore, attained the other shore, O Enlightenment, 
be blessed !” 10 

For those with “eyes to see” the reading of this passage will unveil 
a very satisfying dimension of “transcendent unity.” 11 Moreover, it 
will be understood that this unity transcends the differences between 
the religions without in any way denying those same differences on 
their own level. Unity is not uniformity just as synthesis is not syn- 
cretism. Thus, Christianity is very clearly different from Islam or Bud- 
dhism qua form; but it is one with them qua essence (or qua perennial 
philosophy). Readers should consult Section V (“The Perennial Phi- 
losophy”) for a more detailed exposition of the “transcendent unity of 
the religions.” This crucial section provides both a synthesis and a sum- 
mation of the whole book. Doctrine (metaphysical discernment) and 
method (unitive concentration) are dealt with more fully in Section III 
(“Metaphysics”) and Section VII (“Prayer and Virtue”) respectively. 
Readers should also note that Section II (“Traditional Cosmology and 
Modern Science”) carries the dimension of discernment into the cos- 
mological realm where a thorough critique of modern scientism — and 
particularly transformist evolution — is presented, while in Section IV 



10 Frithjof Schuon, Light on the Ancient Worlds, pp. 122-124. In Hinduism, this twofold 
definition of the perennial philosophy is most succinctly expressed in the Vedantic maxim: 
“Brahman is Reality; the world is appearance; the soul is not other than Brahman.” 

11 See Frithjof Schuon, The Transcendent Unity of Religions (Wheaton, 111: Quest, 
1993) for a foundational elucidation of this key “perennialist” idea. See also Whitall 
Perry’s monumental A Treasury of Traditional Wisdom (Louisville: Fons Vitae, 2000), 
which presents a vast array of sayings from the world’s religions to illustrate the idea of 
“transcendent unity.” 
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(“Symbolism”) the age-old science of symbolism and the doctrine of 
the multiple degrees of Reality is reaffirmed. 

If metaphysical discernment refers to the Truth, and unitive 
concentration to the Way, what then of virtue, which pertains to the 
spiritual Life? Do not doctrine and method, discernment and union, 
suffice unto themselves? Assuredly not, for as Frithjof Schuon says, 

Spiritual realization [i.e. method] imposes on the soul an immense 
disproportion owing to the fact that it introduces the presence of 
the sacred into the darkness of human imperfection; this inevitably 
provokes disequilibrium-producing reactions which in principle 
carry with them the risk of an irremediable fall, reactions which 
moral beauty, together with the graces which by its very nature it 
attracts, can largely prevent or attenuate. It is precisely this beauty 
that ambitious dilettantes without imagination believe they can 
disdain. 12 

Without conformity of the soul to the Real — through virtue — the 
spiritual life risks becoming merely a mental play of the mind or a 
technical effort of the will. For the integral human being is comprised 
of an intelligence, a will, and a soul (or sentiment ): 13 while the Truth 
requires the deployment of the intelligence (“with all thy mind”), and 
the Way (or Prayer) requires the activity of the will (“with all thy 
strength”), the Life (or Virtue) requires conformity of the sentiment 
(“with all thy soul ”). 14 In the spiritual life the fundamental virtues 
are: humility, or the effacement of the ego; charity, or the giving of 
oneself to others; and veracity, or pure objectivity. These correspond 
respectively to the fundamental spiritual stages of purification, per- 
fection, and union. The above twofold definition of the perennial 
philosophy (i.e. discernment-concentration) can thus be expanded to 
include three pillars: Truth, Way (or Prayer), and Virtue (or Life). The 
first part of Section VII (“Prayer and Virtue”) deals with this subject 
in more detail, making a clear distinction between intrinsic virtue and 
social morality. 



12 Frithjof Schuon, Esoterism as Principle and as Way (Pates Manor, Bedfont: Perennial 
Books, 1981), p. 111. 

13 See Frithjof Schuon, Esoterism as Principle and as Way, pp. 93-100. 

14 “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God . . . with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength” (Mark, 12:30). 
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Beauty — which will now be considered as the fourth pillar of the 
perennial philosophy — is a support of incalculable value in the spiri- 
tual life; far from being a mere “sensible consolation” or an expendable 
luxury, it has on the contrary the fundamental role of being, in the 
words of Frithjof Schuon, an “exteriorization with a view to an inte- 
riorization.” Now this message of interiorization “is both intellectual 
and moral: intellectual because it communicates to us, in the world of 
accidentality, aspects of [divine] Substance, without for all that having 
to address itself to abstract thought; and moral, because it reminds us 
of what we must love, and consequently be .” 15 As the “splendor of 
the truth,” Beauty provides the intellective soul with the occasional 
cause for a Platonic “recollection” — i.e. an objective “vision” — of the 
heavenly archetypes; and as “external goodness,” Beauty provides 
the contemplative soul with an existential — and not merely mental 
or conceptual — reminder of its original nature of primordial perfec- 
tion (i.e. its pure state of virtue before the fall ). 16 Among the most 
direct manifestations of Beauty and its message of interiorization are 
firstly virgin nature , 17 then sacred art , 18 and lastly holy company; as 
“‘exteriorizations of the Inward’ they encourage the ‘interiorization of 
the outward .’” 19 But Beauty must also reverberate in our immediate 
environment: in dress, comportment, and the ambience of the home, 
all of which should echo or evoke our heavenly homeland. Readers 



15 Frithjof Schuon, Esoterism as Principle and as Way, p. 179. 

16 It is said that the exceptional outward beauty of the Virgin Mary — she who personifies 
the pure and immaculate soul — was a cause, not of concupiscence, but of profound 
interiorization. 

17 “There is a concordance between the religio perennis and virgin nature and by the 
same token between it and primordial nudity, that of creation, birth, resurrection, or 
the high priest in the Holy of Holies, a hermit in the desert, a Hindu sadhu or sannydsin, 
a Red Indian in silent prayer on a mountain. Nature inviolate is at once a vestige of the 
earthly Paradise and a prefrguration of the heavenly Paradise; sanctuaries and garments 
differ, but virgin nature and the human body remain faithful to the initial unity” (Frithjof 
Schuon, Light on the Ancient Worlds, pp. 25-26). For primordial peoples such as the 
Native American Indians, virgin nature is the primordial “book” of revelation; it is also 
the Divine art. 

18 See especially Frithjof Schuon, Art from the Sacred to the Profane: East and West, edited 
by Catherine Schuon (Bloomington, IN: World Wisdom, 2007) and Titus Burckhardt, 
Sacred Art of East and West (Bloomington, IN: World Wisdom, 2002) for remarkable 
insights into the meaning of sacred art. 

19 Frithjof Schuon, Logic and Transcendence (Bedfont: Perennial Books, 1975), p. 190. 
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will find a fuller elucidation of the spiritual role of Beauty in Section 
VI (“Beauty”). 

Truth, Prayer, Virtue, Beauty: these four constituent elements of 
the perennial philosophy must, however, be inaugurated upon the 
basis of a traditional Religion. Why? Because the truths conferred by 
the Intellect — that supra-rational faculty of transcendent knowledge 
within man — have been occluded since the time of the fall. And it 
is precisely the role of divine Revelation to remind us of these truths 
from the “outside,” namely to “‘crystallize’ and ‘actualize’ . . . [the] 
nucleus of certitudes that not only abides forever in the Divine Omni- 
science, but also sleeps by refraction in the ‘naturally supernatural’ 
kernel of the individual [i.e. the Intellect ].” 20 The religious traditions 
are thus the providential vehicles — because instituted by Heaven and 
not at the initiative of fallen man — for Truth, Prayer, Virtue, and 
Beauty, though of necessity they are presented in a mode suited to the 
particular cultural, ethnic, or linguistic community to which they are 
addressed. The religious traditions are thus the vehicle of a heavenly 
Grace which man could not possibly draw from himself. Traditional 
Religion thus stands as an indispensable fifth pillar of the perennial 
philosophy. Section I (“Tradition and Modernity”) provides the reader 
with a detailed explanation of the necessity of traditional Religion, the 
role of revelation and “tradition” (which should not be confused with 
mere custom or habit), and the requirements of orthodox belief and 
practice. 

A question that imposes itself at this point is: why are there mul- 
tiple revelations? Does not one revelation suffice for all? Humanly 
speaking, it can be said that a multiplicity of revelations is necessitated 
by the diversity of racial, ethnic, cultural, and linguistic communities, 
as well as by the gradual degeneration of these communities over time. 
Metaphysically speaking, it can be said that it is the “overflowing” 
divine Infinitude (and a fortiori the divine Mercy) which calls forth 
multiple revelations . 21 For although Truth is one and absolute, it is 
“situated beyond forms, whereas Revelation, or the Tradition derived 
from it, belongs to the formal order . . . [and] to speak of form is to 



20 Frithjof Schuon, Light on the Ancient Worlds, p. 119. 

2 1 “When righteousness is weak and faints,” says Krishna, “and unrighteousness exults in 
pride, then my Spirit arises again on earth. For the salvation of those who are good, for 
the destruction of evil in men, for the fulfillment of the kingdom of righteousness, I come 
to this world” (Bhagavad Gita, 4:7-8). 
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speak of diversity, and thus plurality .” 22 But does not the diversity of 
revelations also imply their relativity? In respect of their form “yes,” 
though not in respect of their supra-formal and universal content (or 
essence). For by their transcendent essence religions enunciate the 
absolute Truth, but not in respect of their particular forms, which, 
qua forms, inevitably partake of limitation and diversity, and hence 
of relativity. 

Nevertheless, the religious forms are providential vehicles of the 
transcendent essence; they are, so to speak, finite receptacles that 
“contain” the Infinite. They thus perform the fundamental role of 
communicating the Truth to man (doctrine), and of providing him 
with the means to assimilate its sacramental and sanctifying Presence 
(method). For fallen man identifies primarily with his formal nature 
(his body and his soul) and not with his supra-formal or transcendent 
nature (his spirit); he has thus to approach the Real through the hal- 
lowed forms willed by ITeaven and not otherwise. In consequence, 
these same forms cannot simply be repudiated or dismissed in the 
name of a pretentious and wholly unrealistic desire to realize the 
“pure spirit.” 

In this regard it is important to distinguish the “traditionalist” 
or “perennialist” understanding of religious forms — which acknowl- 
edges both their relativity and their necessity — from the views of the 
so-called “religious pluralists” and “new age” cults. The “religious 
pluralists,” who are much given to dialogue and are susceptible to 
fragmentary notions of universality, seem ever willing to compromise 
the forms of religion in order to further their pointedly postmodern 
political and sentimental agendas. They forget that the religious 
forms — as inalienable symbols of the essence — are dispensed with at 
great spiritual peril. In fact, so-called “religious pluralism” is nothing 
more than a “horizontal” and worldly caricature of the “vertical” and 
spiritual perspective of the “transcendent unity of the religions.” 

Even worse are the modern syncretistic cults, who, in the name of 
a vague ideal of “universal truth” — and influenced by anti-traditional 
progressivist and evolutionist ideas — proclaim a so-called “new age” 
of the spirit . 2 - 5 In their blind presumption they would seek to dispense 



22 Frithjof Schuon, Gnosis: Divine Wisdom (Bloomington, IN: World Wisdom, 2006), 
P-17. 

23 Anti-traditional exponents of a new so-called “universal truth” include: Anthroposophy, 
Baha’i, Aurobindo Ghose, G.I. Gurdjieff, Jiddu Krishnamurti, Rajneesh (Osho), Subud, 
the Theosophical Society, Vivekananda (disciple of Ramakrishna, the great Hindu saint), 
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with the age-old religious forms and establish a new universal “reli- 
gion” (or “society”), henceforth free from all “divisive dogma” and 
“exclusivist formalism.” 24 With an ego-flattering “self-realization” 
as their goal they invariably seek to develop “latent powers,” which, 
needless to say, are of a decidedly psychic and not spiritual nature. In 
order to see how dangerously heterodox are the subjectivist beliefs 
and improvised practices of these groups, it suffices to expose the 
central flaw of their counterfeit spirituality: the claim — common to 
all false mysticisms — that would equate the fallen and unregenerate 
soul with the Divine. 25 To the contrary, all genuine spirituality insists 
on the purification and perfection of the soul, along with the grace of 
God, as indispensable prerequisites for union with the Divine. 

Let us now leave these aberrant groups and return to the authentic 
perennial philosophy. An important final question remains: what is the 
relationship of the perennial philosopher — whose nature is irresistibly 
drawn to the “underlying religion” or the “religion of the heart” — to 
the various formal elements of the religion to which he belongs by 
birth? The perennial philosopher will seek to esoterize and univer- 
salize these religious forms from within, rather than bemoan their 
“restrictiveness” from without; for “Truth does not deny forms from 
the outside, but transcends them from within.” 26 Thus, when Jesus 
proclaims in the Gospel that “no man cometh unto the Father but 
by Me” (John, 14:6), or when the Prophet of Islam says that “no man 
shall meet God who has not first met the Prophet,” the perennial 
philosopher will understand these sayings to mean (in addition to their 
all-too-evident exoteric and exclusivist meanings): access to the Real 
is to be attained through the universal Logos, one particular manifes- 



Alan Watts, and Mahesh Yogi. See Whitall Perry, Challenges to a Secular Society (Oakton, 
VA: The Foundation for Traditional Studies, 1996), pp. 7-16, 65-79 for a thorough 
critique of these authors. Among this group must also be placed the author Aldous 
Huxley, well known for his anthology The Perennial Philosophy (1945). This work, 
despite its many excellent selections, is flawed through its individualistic commentary, 
wherein the author “picks and chooses” whatever in religion is to his liking, and on the 
contrary dismisses all that is not in keeping with his idiosyncratic tastes. 

24 “A vine has been planted without the Father and, as it is not established, it will be 
pulled up by its roots and be destroyed” ( The Gospel According to Thomas, Logion 40). 

25 William Stoddart, Outline of Buddhism (Oakton, VA: The Foundation for Traditional 
Studies, 1998), p. 33. 

26 Frithjof Schuon, Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts (London: Perennial Books, 
1987), p. 118. 
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tation of which is Jesus Christ and another of which is the Prophet 
of Islam; but others of which include: Abraham, Moses, Zoroaster, 
Krishna, Rama, the Buddha, Confucius, Lao Tzu, and Pte San Win 
(the “White Buffalo Cow Woman,” celestial revealer of the Sacred 
Pipe to the Native American Lakota Indians). By proceeding in such 
a manner — both universalist and esoterist — the perennial philosopher 
discerns the “underlying religion” within the religious tradition to 
which he is called by divine Providence; he sees with the eye of his 
heart that Truth, Prayer, Virtue, and Beauty are the heart of religion 
and thus the “religion of the heart.” 

Clinton Minnaar 
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I 



TRADITION AND 
MODERNITY 



Thus saith the Lord: 

“Stand ye in the ways, and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls. ’’ 

But they said, 

“We will not walk therein. ” 



Jeremiah 6:16 



1 RELIGION AND TRADITION 



Lord Northboume 



The word “religion” is often used today simply to mean whatever an 
individual or a group regards as being true, or that whereby conduct 
is regulated. Even Communism is sometimes loosely called a religion, 
regardless of its origin and its tendencies, and regardless of the fact that 
it is no more than a construction of the human mind. Such things as 
Communism may be substitutes for religion, but to call them religions 
is an abuse of the word which can give rise to a very pernicious kind 
of confusion. 

In its original and only valid sense the word “religion” applies only 
to something which is, above all, not a construction of the human 
mind, but is, on the contrary, of divine origin, so that it can be said 
to be supernatural, revealed, or mysterious. Its purpose is to provide 
an effective link between the world and God. The word “Religion” 
is always used hereafter in this strict sense, and to emphasize this it is 
spelt with a capital R. 

All that follows is applicable to the Christian Religion. In the main 
it is also applicable to what are sometimes called the great Religions of 
the world. It is assumed here that each has its validity for a particular 
group of peoples, despite outward differences and even apparent 
contradictions. What matters for each person is adherence to one Reli- 
gion, normally that of the country of one’s birth, rather than attempts 
to reconcile it with others, or purely academic excursions into the 
field of comparative religion. 

The completeness and uniqueness of a Religion implies that from 
the point of view of its followers it is preferable to any other. It really 
is so for them, but not necessarily for other people. There may often 
be good reason for defending it against other Religions in order to 
preserve its purity and the coherence of its symbolism. That does not 
alter the fact that all “orthodox” Religions — that is to say those that 
are linked by an unbroken chain of tradition to an authentic Revela- 
tion — are paths that lead to the same summit. If that were not so, God 



Editors’ Note: A usage confined to the first two chapters of the present anthology. 
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would have denied the possibility of salvation to a vast majority of the 
earth’s inhabitants, past and present. It is surprising how cheerfully 
many of the followers of a Religion based on love and charity accept 
this conclusion. 

Paths that lead to a summit are widely separated near the base 
of the mountain, but they get nearer together as they rise. The wise 
climber takes the path on which he finds himself and does not worry 
too much about people on other paths. He can see his path but cannot 
see theirs properly. He will waste an enormous amount of his own 
time if he keeps on trying to find another and better path. He will 
waste other people’s time if he tries to persuade them to abandon 
theirs, however sure he is that his is the best. 

Religion is founded on the belief — or rather on the certainty — 
that God has shown His love, as well as His justice and His wisdom, 
to the world in the first place and most directly in His Revelation of 
Himself through the founder (or founders) of the Religion in question. 
This implies that the founder did not invent that Religion, his part 
being entirely receptive, insofar as a distinction can be made between 
his divine and human nature. 

Revelation is therefore by definition something greater than any- 
thing purely human, including reason. Its validity is beyond rational or 
observational proof or disproof; nevertheless it would not be what it 
is if it did not contain internally the evidence of its own truth. That 
evidence will be acceptable or discernible or self-evident to the eye 
of faith or of wisdom, although it may not be accessible to analytical 
investigation. 

Revelation enters into the definition of Religion because it is the 
foundation of everything in the world that has hitherto been called 
Religion — and not least of the Christian Religion. Revealed Religion 
does not deny the possibility of individual inspiration — far from it; 
but it offers itself as the one universal and accessible means of grace 
available to all both collectively and individually, and as a framework 
within which individual inspiration can thrive unimpeded and can 
exercise its influence freely. 

In His infinite Mercy, God has given us both freedom and a means 
of grace. Can we expect to be able to claim the one and refuse the 
other with impunity? Religion therefore implies not only an abstract 
belief in God, but also a concrete belief in His Revelation of Himself, 
His “descent into form.” The imitation of that form then becomes the 
concrete or practical aspect of Religion, the means whereby it is made 
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real and effective in the world rather than being merely notional or 
theoretical. 

From this point of view, man is much more than a mere thinking 
animal. He is privileged above all other creatures in being given 
dominion over them as well as by the gifts of reason and of free will. 
Those privileges are accorded to him in his capacity as responsible 
guardian of revealed Religion, and for no other reason. 

If, like all other creatures, man could not help following the com- 
mandments of God, as the plant cannot help turning towards the sun, 
then his situation would be neutral with respect to good and evil as 
theirs is. There would then be open to him no possibility better than 
this world — no heaven; and correlatively no possibility worse than this 
world — no hell. 

The whole duty of man, and his whole advantage, reside in the 
preservation intact of the chain of tradition that connects him with 
Revelation. This applies with particular force in these days to the 
more specifically religious aspect of tradition. 1 

The word “Tradition” will hereafter be spelt with a capital T" 
because it suffers from the same kind of vague usage as the word 
“Religion.” It is often used as if it were equivalent to “custom” or 
“style.” Properly speaking, Tradition comprises all the distinctive 
characteristics that are derived from the past, and make a civilization 
what it is, including those that can be more specifically described as 
religious. Religion could be said to be the way whereby man serves 
God most directly. The other aspects of Tradition comprise all the less 
direct, but scarcely less essential ways, such as service to a hierarchical 
superior, obedience to the appropriate laws, defending Tradition 
against assaults from without, and so on. 

The notion of Tradition is no mere arbitrary or invented one. 
Its foundations lie at the very root of our being. It can be accounted 
for in a way that is exceedingly simple and impregnably logical — for 
anyone who understands it. The Beginning and the End are the same; 2 
therefore to be effectively linked to the Beginning is already to have 
found the End. 



1 There have been others that have been largely forgotten, or that survive unnoticed. 
* Editors’ Note: A usage confined to the first two chapters of the present anthology. 

2 “I am Alpha and Omega” (Revelation 1:8). 
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If these notions of Revelation and Tradition are accepted, it becomes 
evident that a Revelation must be accepted as a whole and not in part. 
The doctrinal, ritual, and ethical prescriptions of Religion are insepa- 
rable. A belief in God which rejects any of them is not Religion; indeed 
it is precisely one of those compromises by which people try to salve 
their consciences without too much trouble. Such a belief in God may 
perhaps be better than nothing, but it is something purely individual, 
whereas Religion is supra- individual. This is a very vital point. 

The three elements mentioned — doctrinal, ritual, and ethical — 
can be discerned in every Religion. There is a correspondence between 
them and the three main divisions of the human faculties — intellec- 
tual, active, and volitive — so that Religion neglects nothing human. 
These three elements will now be considered in order. 

Doctrine is fundamental. It is the intellectual element concerned 
with the comprehension and formulation of truth and the combating 
of falsehood. As such it is necessarily the province of a relatively small 
intellectual elect which stands at the head of a hierarchy through 
which the truth is interpreted to the multitude in a form which they 
can accept. 

However simple the primary formulation of a truth may appear 
to be (for example, “God is Love”), its interpretation in terms of 
common experience is anything but simple. Insofar as the more ele- 
vated aspects of truth are concerned it must inevitably be dogmatic. 
Dogma and dogmatism are almost terms of abuse in these days. It is 
true enough that dogmatism applied to human affairs which are mat- 
ters of opinion or of taste cannot be justified, but the case is very dif- 
ferent when Religion is concerned. Dogma is a necessary feature of a 
Religion which is intended for everyone, since a large majority are not 
capable of grasping the more profound doctrinal truths in any other 
form. A doctrine fully comprehensible to the average intelligence 
would not be very profound. It would be intellectually insignificant 
and so would have no defense against perversion. 

For example, every Religion either insists on the reality of heaven 
and hell, or expresses the same fundamental truth in a different way. 
This insistence is dogmatic, in the sense that heaven and hell represent 
something that is by definition beyond the limits of life on earth. They 
cannot be proved or disproved by means that appertain to that life on 
earth alone. Nevertheless if there is something greater than man there 
must also be a life greater than human life. That life is not subject to 
the same limitations as human life and so not imaginable or ascertain- 
able by the individual as such. Some would accept this insofar as it 
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relates to heaven, but not to hell. This is pure sentimentalism. Either 
man is not free to choose, a mere machine without responsibility, or 
he is free to choose and must take the consequences of his choice. No 
question of arbitrary reward or punishment is involved; it is merely a 
question of cause and effect. 3 

Ritual is the second essential element in Religion. It is derived 
directly from the original Revelation, which it recapitulates in a cer- 
tain sense. This is particularly evident in the case of the Eucharist. 
God must be worshipped not only in thought and word but also in 
deed. No act proceeding from the human will alone could adequately 
meet this need; God has therefore told us what we must do. However 
simple a ritual based on revelation may appear to be, we can be sure 
that its significance is inexhaustible and that its mysterious power 
extends beyond the confines of this world. It is effective simply by 
virtue of what it is and independently of the degree to which we may 
think we understand it. All this of course applies only to ritual that can 
be said to be strictly “orthodox,” in the sense that it is an integral part 
of a revealed Religion. Without ritual there is no Religion. 

Closely associated with the specific acts appertaining to an 
orthodox ritual, and not independent of it, is the reading or recitation 
of the Sacred Scriptures and the recitation of a revealed or canonical 
form of prayer (e.g., The Lord’s Prayer). Such reading and recitation 
are not effective outside the framework of the Religion to which 
they belong. Within that framework they are indispensable. This is 
particularly true in these days when the psychic environment, instead 
of being traditional and thereby providing an ever-present corrective 
to error, is so actively hostile and subversive. The effectiveness of this 
reading and recitation is not conditional on a purely mental compre- 
hension. In the absence of its corrective influence the soul has no point 



3 The perspective of reward and punishment is nevertheless legitimate and useful, 
otherwise it would not be characteristic of several Religions. Essentially it is simply 
an application of the law of compensation. As in so many other cases, a symbolical 
presentation in terms of familiar human situations brings the truth much nearer for 
most people than could any presentation in less familiar terms. This generation, with 
its literalism, has lost the habit of thinking in symbols: hence, among other things, 
its difficulty in understanding the Holy Scriptures. Symbolism, however, is not only 
every bit as precise as literalism, but also much less limitative. Literalism narrows 
the truth, symbolism broadens and enlivens it without in any way departing from it. 
A symbol in this sense is a reflection on the terrestrial plane of a truth subsisting on 
a higher plane. The symbol, whether it be dogmatic in form or not, is therefore the 
necessary vehicle of doctrine. 
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of reference, no anchorage, no refuge, nothing to which it can — and 
must — return again and again in its inevitable wanderings. There can 
be no substitute for these indispensable graces. 

There is one other grace, closely related to those last mentioned, 
whose benefit is strictly contingent on a traditional attachment. It 
takes many different forms in different Traditions: a divine Name or 
Names, a formula, or a visible symbol. It is as it were incorporated 
in the gift of the original Revelation. It is an essential element in the 
formulae or prayers used in the methods of spiritual training associated 
with many Religions. No gift of God is more precious than this. 

The third element is the ethical or moral. Without virtue the soul 
cannot become fit to be a receptacle of grace. That is what virtue is 
for; it is by no means mere social convenience. 

The two other elements of Religion are concerned with man’s 
relation to God, and therefore with the first (“and great”) of the two 
New Testament commandments.* Virtue is concerned with man’s 
relation to his “neighbor,” that is, with everything that is not himself, 
but most immediately with his human neighbor. The neighbor exists 
by the will of God, so that to serve him is to serve God, and to offend 
him is to offend God. That is why the second commandment is “like 
unto” the first; it also explains why in giving offence the soul harms 
itself more than its victim. 

As to what constitutes offence, the best guidance is that afforded 
by the code of conduct or legislation that forms part of every Tradi- 
tion. This may not be the same everywhere because of differences in 
conditions. Virtue is indispensable, but it is not an end in itself. Its 
efficacy reaches beyond the confines of the social field in which its 
operation is usually considered, and indeed beyond the confines of 
this world. 

The first of the two commandments is greater than the second, 
but neither can be dispensed with. They are not essentially different, 
but only accidentally so. A single celestial truth is manifested terrestri- 
ally in two different modes. 

* Editors’ Note: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matthew 22:37-39; 
cf. Deuteronomy 6:5, Leviticus 19:18, Mark 12:30-31, and Luke 10:27). A detailed 
exposition of the greater and lesser Biblical commandments can be found in L rithjof 
Schuon, “The Supreme Commandment” ( Esoterism as Principle and as Way [Bedfont: 
Perennial Books, 1981], pp. 151-157), and Martin Lings, “Why ‘With All Thy Mind’?” 
( A Return to the Spirit: Questions and Answers [Louisville, KY: Fons Vitae, 2005], pp. 
29-43). 
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Superimposed on the threefold division outlined above there 
is another division, much less easily defined. Every Religion has an 
exoteric, dogmatic, and moral aspect, and an esoteric, metaphysical, 
and mystical aspect. The two may not be rigidly separated, and the 
latter may be little more than an intensification of the former. Some- 
times they are separated, and may have distinct names: for instance 
in the Far East they are called respectively Confucianism and Taoism; 
in Judaism the esoteric aspect is called the Kabbalah, and in Islam, 
Sufism, or Tasawwuf. In Christianity and Buddhism there is no real 
separation, though in practice the esoteric aspect is the province of 
specialized organizations, often of a monastic type. 

Esoterism is necessarily the province, or the calling, of a spe- 
cially qualified and trained minority. It takes so many forms that no 
attempt at description could be satisfactory. Esoterism is the “heart” 
of Religion, and exoterism the “body.” Esoterism, broadly speaking, 
is the repository and guardian of the mystery or secret which is the 
mainspring of Religion. By its derivation (from the Greek “to keep 
the mouth shut”) the word “mystery” does not mean something that 
is unknown, but something that cannot be absolutely or adequately 
expressed in words, but which is not for that reason unknowable. 
That is always its meaning when it is used in connection with Religion. 
The Greek mysteries were the esoteric aspect of their Religion and 
mythology. 

The resemblance between the words “secret” and “sacred” is no 
accident. The modem hatred and suspicion of the secret, of everything 
that is not laid open to public inspection, is also a hatred of the sacred, 
and of the “mysterious” in the true sense of the word. The mystery 
is secret because it is inexpressible, and it is inexpressible because it 
concerns the Infinite, about which nothing exhaustive can be said, 
because speech and thought are always in some way limitative. 

As we have seen, it is the specific function of humanity, occu- 
pying as it does a central position in the world, to keep that world in 
touch with the Infinite. Within humanity it is the specific function of 
those who follow an esoteric path to apprehend the mystery of the 
Infinite as directly as possible. The apprehension of those who follow 
an exoteric way is less direct, but none the less real. Its foundation is 
belief rather than vision, but there may not always in fact be a rigid 
line of demarcation. 

From all this it is easy to see that the choice between adherence 
to Religion and its neglect or rejection has something absolute about 
it. If Religion is true, then there is nothing else that really counts, and 
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the only practical thing to do is to follow it as best one can. If it is 
untrue, then the only thing to do is to “eat, drink, and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die.” There can be no compromise. Religion cannot be 
an optional extra. 

The choice between the acceptance or rejection of a particular 
form of Religion does not always seem to be as simple as the above 
would imply. The Religion we choose must be orthodox in the sense 
that in the first place it is derived from an authentic Revelation, and 
in the second place that it is connected to its origin by an unbroken 
chain of Tradition. This means that it must be neither heretical nor 
schismatic. The criterion of orthodoxy is conformity to a traditional 
law and symbolism, and to an intrinsic truth. However, the boundary 
between legitimate adaptation and deviation may sometimes be 
extremely difficult to define. 
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Lord Northboume 



The contemporary decay of Religion is not an isolated phenomenon. 
It is not confined to a restricted domain distinct from the secular 
domain. It is part of a fundamental change of point of view in relation 
to the nature of man and of the universe. 

Whenever a people has lived in and by Religion — or more broadly 
Tradition — there may have been abuses and superstitions, incompre- 
hension, opposition, and sin; but the reality of heaven and hell was 
unquestioned. God was not a mere hypothesis without which the 
world could not be adequately accounted for, nor the devil an out- 
moded fagon de parler [manner of speaking]. The terrestrial hierarchy 
was a reflection of the celestial, from which it drew both its form and 
its justification. Whenever questions arose, the authority of Tradition 
rather than the ingenuity of man was looked to to supply the answer. 

Only quite recently has a contrary point of view gained ascendancy; 
the simplest name for it is the profane point of view. It is anti-tradi- 
tional, progressive, humanist, rationalist, materialist, experimental, 
individualist, egalitarian, free-thinking, and intensely sentimental. 
Such a point of view has always existed in one form or another. What 
is new is its dominance. Now practically worldwide, it dominates 
almost every domain of human life and thought. 

To get a fully adequate picture of a very complex and compre- 
hensive situation it would be necessary to take account of many other 
of its aspects; for instance, how the scientistic attitude persuades man 
that he is master of his own destiny; or how, as the mainspring of 
industry, it destroys the kind of work that is natural and necessary 
to man. It would be necessary to consider how profane philosophy, 
sharing the outlook of science, creates inextricable confusion by trying 
to find the answer to the most crucial of all questions, “What am I,” 
where it is not to be found, namely in the human brain (for the eye 
cannot see itself). It would be necessary to consider how art is the 
mirror of its times, and from being purely symbolical becomes purely 
aesthetic; and the parts played by literature, entertainment, and adver- 
tising in changing human nature. All these things and many more are 
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integral parts of the same picture. They are by no means unconnected 
with its religious aspect. But we are not for the moment concerned 
so much with things that oppose Religion with secularism or materi- 
alism of various kinds, nor with things that merely distract attention 
from Religion. We are concerned with things that attack it in the first 
place by doing all they can to sap the sources of its strength, and in 
the second place by setting up against it many kinds of more or less 
plausible counterfeits. 

The profane point of view applied to Religion has caused every- 
thing not susceptible of direct proof based on the evidence of the 
senses to be called in question. Many things that are by their nature 
not accessible to the understanding of the masses have been set aside; 
yet these things tend to be the intellectual elements that are really 
fundamental. The result is the growing prevalence of a Religion that is 
reduced to its third element, the ethical or moral. 

With the weakening of the directing influence of the more intel- 
lectual elements everything tends increasingly towards a mere senti- 
mental humanism, confined in its outlook to the things of this world, 
and therefore defenseless against the assaults of its enemies. It becomes 
a Religion without mystery, denuded of most of its essentials. Nothing 
greater than man remains. Very soon happiness rather than salvation 
becomes the biggest good and the final goal, and pain rather than dam- 
nation becomes the greatest evil and the ultimate dread. It is scarcely 
too much to say that Religion has then virtually ceased to be Religion, 
although it still professes a belief in God. 

It is not surprising that a Religion thus attenuated fails to satisfy 
either the instinctively felt needs of the masses, or the minds of many 
who are intelligent enough to perceive its weakness. 

Human inadequacy in no way affects the truth, which remains 
what it was and always will be. Truth being what it is, it necessarily 
reaches us through the superhuman channel of Revelation, and not 
through the purely human one of discovery. 

We are indeed a long way from the strength and purity of the orig- 
inal Revelation. The chain of Tradition which links us to it has been 
greatly strained, but until it is completely broken a renewal is always 
possible. Religion has been grossly sentimentalized and humanized, 
distorted and even perverted, and sometimes reduced to little more 
than a kind of idealism or ideology competing with profane ideologies 
for the same ends, an alternative way of promoting welfare. One can 
say without exaggeration that today the Kingdom of God frequently 
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appears to be envisaged as little more than a full realization of the 
ideals of the welfare state. 

It is a fact, however, that no such ideals can command for long the 
natural loyalty of men, which tends towards what is above themselves 
and not to what is on their own level. In practice that means towards 
whatever in their civilization most nearly, or most accessibly, repre- 
sents the supernatural, to Tradition in general and to a hierarchical 
superior in particular. The secret longing of man — hidden sometimes 
even from himself — is to serve God. When no satisfactory opportu- 
nity to do so, even indirectly, comes to him from his environment, 
when nobody tells him how to seek it but on the contrary every 
influence urges him to seek something else, his secret longing remains 
unsatisfied and he loses his sense of loyalty and of purpose. 

Communism and other subversive movements know very well 
that a Religion identified with ideals of welfare has lost its raison d ’etre 
and is at their mercy. Things have gone a long way in that direction 
when it becomes necessary to point out that the end of Religion is not 
welfare but salvation, and that “faith in human nature” or “faith in the 
future” have nothing whatever to do with faith in God. If the attain- 
ment of salvation is the true purpose of human life, in what way does 
a mere raising of the standard of living contribute to the attainment of 
that purpose, if meanwhile faith in God decays? 

It is as if the world were the scene of the development of a 
gigantic plot to turn man away from God, in the first place by elimi- 
nating Tradition, which is the vehicle of Religion because it is a per- 
petuation of Revelation. The plot is in fact just as real as the devil is. 
In the achievement of the objective of this plot the propagation of the 
notion of progress, or progressive evolution, has hitherto occupied a 
central position. As applied to Religion it carries the implication that 
Religion itself progresses as it were automatically, so that it tends to 
get better or purer as time goes on, and therefore that a modernized 
Religion is likely to be an improvement on an ancient one. This notion 
contradicts all that is implicit in the notion of the completeness and 
sufficiency of the original Revelation, and of the main duty of man 
being to lose as little as possible of that completeness through the 
lapse of time. 

The maintenance of a true Religion is not compatible with the 
profane point of view, or, to give it another name, the modernistic 
outlook. Whenever attempts are made to accommodate Religion to 
the modernistic outlook (in its scientific dress or otherwise) the result 
is inevitably a denaturing of Religion. This often includes a rejection 
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or ignoring of everything in the Sacred Scriptures which does not fit in 
with the new outlook, and the substitution of the kind of “gospel of 
well-being” already mentioned, which situates heaven in a terrestrial 
future and abolishes hell. 

But it is not necessary to adopt the modernistic outlook simply 
because one is alive today. Even though it be almost impossible to 
maintain a traditional outlook in all phases of life today, it is still pos- 
sible and even vitally necessary to do so in Religion. It is for this reason 
that Religion must nowadays be kept in a distinct domain, more or 
less apart from the secular domain, despite the disadvantages of any 
such separation. These disadvantages spring from the fact that there is 
strictly speaking nothing, not even such things as are undiluted mani- 
festations of the profane point of view, that has nothing to do with 
Religion, simply because there is nothing that has nothing to do with 
God. Everything is either affirmation or denial of Him. Therefore to 
think of anything as being entirely detached from Religion is to ignore 
its most essential relationships . 1 

The propagation of the notion of progressive evolution is one 
of the many lines of attack that can be broadly grouped under the 
heading of materialism. It is not sufficient however from the point 
of view of the enemies of God merely to undermine religious faith 
by the propagation of materialism in one form or another, in order 
to divert attention from faith to the attractions of the world. The 
attractiveness of earthly things is apt to fade; the devil knows well 
enough that they can never be satisfying for long, and that the bait has 
to be changed with growing frequency. When materialism has done 
most of its work and is beginning to be called in question as its results 
show themselves to be increasingly unsatisfactory, people’s minds 
begin to turn back towards Religion. But by then many have forgotten 
what Religion is. They get no help from their environment. Many no 
doubt turn back towards orthodoxy, but many more turn towards 
one of the innumerable pseudo-religious movements, sects, and cults 
which are increasingly taking the place of orthodox Religion. In many 
of these movements some of the outward characteristics of Religion 
are preserved. In some cases those characteristics that would usually 
be regarded as interior or esoteric are more or less closely imitated. 
Some are “sects” in the sense that ostensibly they are not detached 



1 It then becomes impossible to situate it correctly in the scheme of things. Nevertheless 
this may be a lesser evil than that of falsifying the nature of Religion, in circumstances 
such as the present, when one or the other is inevitable. 
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from their parent Religion. Practically all of their adherents are well- 
meaning and guileless — that is the tragedy of the situation — but the 
same cannot always be said of their originators and leaders. 

These pseudo-religious movements, sects, and cults are by far the 
most insidious enemies of Religion. They can fill the vacuum caused 
by its absence without fulfilling its essential purpose. Being inventions 
and not traditions, whatever claim to orthodoxy or to inspiration they 
may make, they can never be a means of grace. On the contrary, at 
best they are totally ineffectual, and at worst there is no limit to the 
harm they can do, not so much to body or mind, though that can be 
great, but to the immortal soul. 

The neglect or denial of Religion is one thing; its distortion or per- 
version is another. The former is at least straightforward and unequiv- 
ocal; it leaves the soul empty. The latter is subtle and confusing; it fills 
the soul with poison. There is no real defense against it other than an 
unswerving, wholehearted, and uncompromising attachment to an 
orthodox Religion. Therefore what matters most is to know at least in 
principle what orthodox Religion is. It then becomes unnecessary to 
try to sort out the conflicting claims of the pseudo-religions. 

It is impossible to overstress the seriousness of the danger that 
pseudo-religions represent. The world is obsessed by fear, but it is a 
fear of things that can destroy only the body, and it takes little or no 
account of things that can first distort and then destroy the soul. There 
is no comparison between the two objects of fear, for heaven and hell 
are more real than this ephemeral world of appearances and illusions. 

Religious people, and particularly those who practice some kind 
of austerity, are sometimes accused of being concerned only with 
saving their own souls instead of doing good to others, as if they were 
doing something selfish or contrary to Christian charity. Nothing 
could be more absurd. Does Christianity really place terrestrial welfare 
above salvation? No man can save any soul but his own. How could 
anyone who has no experience of the way towards salvation hope to 
show it to anyone else, or even to avoid obstructing him? One who is 
good cannot help doing good. One who is not good cannot hope to do 
good whatever he does. The effect of every act, whether charitable in 
intention or not, is dependent on the “intent” of the doer, that is, on 
the direction in which his soul is oriented. If the intent is right, even a 
natural and unimportant act (such as giving a cup of cold water) will 
do good. If the intent is not right, even an outwardly charitable act 
will be turned towards evil. So the most charitable of all acts, the act 
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without which no other act can be charitable, is one which is directed 
towards the saving of the only soul for which the doer is responsible. 

But there is something more important still. Every spiritual act is 
done on behalf of humanity. It contributes to the fulfillment of the 
purpose for which man was created — that of keeping the world in 
touch with God and bringing it back to Him. Only in the spiritual act 
is man fully human, and without it every act is undertaken in vain. 

This life is not an end in itself. It is not justified by its pleasantness, 
nor by its length, but only insofar as it serves to purify and perfect the 
soul, and to make that soul ready to meet its God, as it must. The 
only certainty in life is death. It could even be said that the only reality 
in life is death, for the reality of the world of appearances is not its 
own, and death is the moment when the veil of the flesh is torn away 
and we see the reality that lies behind it. We see it then not as now 
“through a glass, darkly,” but “face to face” (1 Corinthians 13:12). 

The immense reality of death and its significance seem to be lost 
to this generation, which has forgotten that it is not the fact of death 
that is a cause for concern, nor the time of its occurrence, but the 
readiness of the soul to meet it. 

Even if everything that has been said so far is accepted, doubt may 
still remain as to how to apply it to a particular case — one’s own for 
instance. 

The guidance offered from sources claiming orthodoxy is often 
conflicting or vague or unconvincing. The guidance offered from other 
sources is still more conflicting and inevitably lacks authority. How 
pleasant it would be if one could offer a simple prescription suit- 
able for anyone, thus putting an end to doubts and hesitations! But 
applications to particular cases cannot be dealt with without taking 
into consideration the qualifications and situation of the individual 
concerned. For that reason anything that can be said here must be in 
very general terms. 

The important thing about any statement is not whether it is gen- 
eral or particular, but whether it is true or untrue. Unless the truth 
can be grasped in its broad essentials it is unlikely that specific action 
will be soundly based. In the end, therefore, everyone must seek for 
himself the application appropriate to himself. 

His search is much more likely to be fruitful if he has some idea 
what he is looking for. If he is looking for a new Religion there is one 
thing to make quite sure about first, and that is whether what he 
already has may not after all be what he is looking for. Even if he is 
sure that it is not exactly that, it may still be the nearest practicable 
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approach to it, and therefore something not to be lightly thrown to 
the winds. He must be sure that what he is looking for may not after 
all be discoverable there where he is rather than elsewhere. 

God will not refuse His guidance to one who seeks it with 
humility, perseverance, patience, and confidence. He often allows us 
to be led astray for a time so that we may understand what is wrong; 
or to be confused for a time so as to test our real intention. Victory 
may not come till the last moment; it may come when least expected 
and in the most unexpected form. 

God knows well how difficult things are at this time. He “trieth 
not a soul beyond its capacity” (Koran 2:286). 
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Any intelligible conception of progress must be directional; that is to 
say, it must imply the simultaneous conception of a goal. When the 
conception of progress is applied to humanity as a whole, or to any 
section of it, the way in which that goal is conceived depends on the 
answers given to certain questions that are as old as mankind: questions 
such as “What is the universe?” “What is life?” “What is man?” 

The search for answers to such questions is nothing less than the 
unending search of humanity for a stable principle to which all expe- 
rience can be referred. That search is being pursued in one way or 
another as intensively today as ever before. As always, the directions in 
which it is pursued are contingent on the tendencies of the prevailing 
mentality. 

The purpose of this chapter is to draw attention to the contrast 
between two mentalities. One or the other is almost always predomi- 
nant. They arrive at different answers to the kind of questions already 
mentioned, and they can conveniently be distinguished as “traditional” 
and “progressive.” 

The traditional mentality, in the sense in which the word is 
used here, is characteristic of societies in which a revealed Religion, 
together with the accompanying Tradition, exercises a predominant 
influence. The progressive mentality is one in which a science founded 
on observation, together with a humanistic philosophy based on that 
science, is the mainspring of thought and action. Only within the last 
few centuries has the latter mentality become predominant. 

Almost everyone would agree that a profound change of outlook 
has taken place during that period, and that it first became predomi- 
nant in Western Europe, from whence it has spread to the rest of the 
world. 

This change is commonly regarded as being of the nature of an 
awakening to reality, or as an opening up of new horizons, or as a 
development of powers previously latent, and in any case as repre- 



* Editors’ Note: The Introductory from Lord Northboume ’s book Looking Back on 
Progress. 
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senting a progress leading from a state of relative ignorance and sub- 
servience to one of relative awareness and freedom. 

The present confused and unhappy state of the world proves that 
the hoped-for results of this change of outlook have not yet been real- 
ized. Nevertheless, the world seems to see no hope of their realization 
except by way of an intensification and acceleration of the intellectual, 
social, and economic developments consequent on this change. Is it 
not time to question the validity of the direction of our present aims, 
rather than thinking only about our efficiency in pursuing them? 

The fact that the unending search of humanity is essentially a 
search for freedom from the constraints that seem to be inseparable 
from terrestrial life proves that we are conscious that our terrestrial 
situation is in a real sense a bondage. Less often are we fully conscious 
of the dual nature of that bondage. For we are bound in the first place 
by the constraints imposed on us by our environment, that is to say, by 
everyone and everything that is other than ourselves; this is our out- 
ward situation, the “destiny we meet.” We are bound also to our own 
individual physical and mental heritage, which we did not choose for 
ourselves; this is our ego, our inward situation, the “destiny we are.” 

The fact that we can be aware of our subjection to this double 
bondage, and can see it as such, is proof (if proof were needed) that 
our whole being is more than its terrestrial manifestation. We are 
strangers here, and we know it, even when we behave as though the 
place belonged to us and as if we were answerable to nothing and 
nobody but ourselves. 

We are always more or less consciously trying to escape from some 
aspect of our double bondage. Two main lines of action are possible, 
related respectively to the two sides of its dual nature. One is to try 
to free the ego from the constraints imposed on it by its environment, 
that is to say, to improve its outward situation. That is what most of 
us are trying to do for most of the time. The other is to try to escape 
from the limitations of the ego as such. In other words, we can aspire 
to freedom for our terrestrial nature, or we can aspire to freedom from 
our terrestrial nature. 

The choice is not between two alternative and more or less 
equivalent options. If our main objective is to bring our environment 
into subjection so that it may not restrict the freedom of our ego, we 
are not even going half-way towards release from our double bondage. 
So long as we are not inwardly free, we cannot take advantage of 
whatever our environment may have to offer, even though it should 
be wholly under our command and at our disposal. 
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Progress achieved towards the satisfaction of terrestrial needs, 
desires, and fancies contributes nothing by itself towards inward 
freedom; on the contrary, when pursued beyond what is necessary, 
it tends more and more to supplant and to suppress the search for 
inward freedom, thereby defeating its own ends. Yet it is precisely 
such a progress that has become almost the sole aim of contemporary 
humanity. Its goal is to possess or to command everything in its envi- 
ronment. This last sentence describes very simply the way we have 
chosen. It is the way of those who give first place to the freeing of 
the ego from outward constraints, and it is the natural choice of the 
mentality that has been summarily called “progressive.” 

It is less easy to describe the other way. That way is associated 
with the traditional mentality. Its final goal is not to command things 
external to itself, but rather to surpass itself. The knowledge that it 
seeks above all is not a knowledge of the outer world but a knowledge 
that will enable it to command itself, and this implies a knowledge of 
itself. It does not deny the validity nor the necessity of some command 
over and some knowledge of the outer world, but this must not sup- 
plant or suppress self-knowledge. 

Our inmost being is really the only thing we do know for sure, 
though our knowledge of it is non-distinctive and intuitive. It alone is 
our one absolute certainty. We can be in doubt and in dispute about 
outward things and their relationships, but not about our own exis- 
tence, without which there would be no perception, no knowledge, 
no doubt, and no dispute. Yet, although our intuitive awareness of 
it is the very starting-point of all our awareness, we cannot say what 
constitutes our own reality. As soon as we try to distinguish it, we 
are mentally trying to situate it outside itself so that it may examine 
itself, which is absurd, and is made even more so by the fact that it 
is essentially single and not multiple. Consequently, anything that we 
succeed in distinguishing is not the object of our search . 1 

Thus we are faced with the apparent paradox of an inward reality 
and unity which we cannot observe, although we are aware of it more 

1 Self-knowledge cannot come by observation. Observation implies a duality between 
observer and observed, knower and known. Nothing that can be observed is identifi- 
able with the observer. Therein resides the whole difficulty. Despite its overriding 
importance it is one which a science based wholly on observation can only ignore. If 
nothing that we can possibly know distinctively is that within us which knows (either 
in sensorial or in cognitive mode) then our bodies and our souls (to the extent that 
they can be objects of distinctive knowledge) are external or peripheral with respect 
to our inmost being, to the “self that knows.” 
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surely than we are of anything. We know moreover that everyone 
else is in the same position, so we must have a word for it. It can only 
be a token word, a name and not a description; and no word is more 
applicable than the word “spirit.” That word derives from the Latin 
spiritus, meaning “wind” or “breath.” The ubiquitous and vivifying 
air, invisible in itself, but perceptible through its dynamic functions as 
wind or breath, is an adequate or natural symbol on the material plane 
of the unseizable principle of our being that we call “spirit.” 2 

Human individuals differ one from another in the degrees of 
development of their faculties, but the existence of any one individual 
is not different in kind from the existence of any other; all are ani- 
mated by the same principle of being. When we want to emphasize 
the transcendence of that principle with respect to ourselves or to the 
universe, or to emphasize its intrinsic uniqueness, we usually refer to 
it as “the Spirit” with a capital S; but we also use the word without 
a capital, and sometimes in the plural, to express all sorts of different 
and more limited ideas. Such usages can give rise to confusion; never- 
theless they can also serve to remind the discerning of the immanence, 
the ubiquity, and (if the word be allowable) the “non-specificity” of 
the Spirit itself. Our passion for exact definition, when it is indulged 
to excess, hides from us much that is precious, and even that which 
is most precious of all. 

The Spirit is that of which the world and we ourselves are 
manifestations. Manifestation is an exteriorization or a deployment, 
implying change and movement in an outward direction; correspond- 
ingly, the Spirit, the changeless and motionless Origin, is inward with 
respect to its manifestations, including ourselves. Although it is not 
strictly speaking localizable, we must look inward in order to find it. 

We are often told that the objective of the “way” we have col- 
lectively chosen, the outward-looking way, is to free the human 
spirit from bondage. If that is true, we are certainly going the wrong 
way about it. Our main endeavors are directed to the feeding — one 
might say to the fattening — of the desiring soul; of that aspect of the 
soul which is indissolubly attached to the body during life, and is the 



2 The characteristics of an adequate or natural symbol are analogous on their own 
plane to those of a prototype on a higher plane, the symbol being necessarily on the 
plane of the observable and communicable. Our senses are adapted only to two planes 
of existence, the physical and psychic. To suggest that these two planes comprise all 
possibility is to make our senses the measure of all things which, in view of their 
obvious limitations, is childish. 
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tightest of all the bonds that constrain the spirit, and the most difficult 
to identify and to loosen. 

The way which we have rejected, the inward-looking way, seeks 
to free the human spirit from all its bonds by freeing it from those that 
are internal in the sense that they are part of the ego. It is they that 
confine the spirit most closely. In its purest form, this way is the way 
of the saint, whose goal is the unseizable Spirit and whose inward state 
it is beyond the power of words to convey. 3 

The withdrawal of the saint from the world, in his search for that 
which is within himself, is sometimes criticized as being selfish, on the 
grounds that he does not appear to be doing what he might do for the 
good of other people. The truth is the exact opposite. He is seeking a 
truth that can only be found by inner experience and not by observa- 
tion, and it is the very truth without which humanity is lost. He is not 
seeking to obtain anything to satisfy his selfish ego, on the contrary, he 
is seeking to give himself wholly to God in love, and thereby to learn 
what love really is. The repercussions of his intense activity, which 
is undertaken on behalf of humanity, are unpredictable, and they are 
independent of whether he is a public figure or totally unknown to his 
fellow men. The inward experience of the saint brings a supra-rational 
certitude, whereas observation brings no more than probability, which 
is not the same as certitude, even when it is of a very high order. The 
modem world is conscious of many of its own deficiencies; it does not 
appear to be at all troubled about its lack of saints, although that is 
the deficiency that matters most of all and cannot be compensated for 
by anything else. 

But everyone cannot be a saint, so this same way is by extension 
the collective way of all communities whose traditions, laws, customs, 
and habitual outlook are predominantly directed towards the pur- 
suit of sanctity, and therefore towards the support of the saint as its 
vehicle, either directly through religious rites and observances and the 
selection and training of individuals, or indirectly through the mainte- 
nance and defense of a political, economic, and social order so directed 
that the main aim can be effectively pursued within it. 



3 Therefore anyone who tries to convey the nature of that inward state in words 
necessarily fails. This may not matter when both speaker and hearer are aware of the 
inadequacy of words in this connection; but when the inevitable failure is hidden in a 
morass of psychological jargon, which convinces many people by its apparent profun- 
dity that it has penetrated to the depths, then it matters very much indeed. 
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This kind of indirect support is normally the principal function 
of a large majority. By its exercise the participation of everyone in 
the pursuit of sanctity is made possible, whatever his situation or 
capacity. Such, in principle, is the framework of a traditional civiliza- 
tion, although it is of course never perfectly realized. Such a society 
is never immune from degeneration and abuse, as we can see all too 
clearly today everywhere. 

All civilizations were originally traditional in outlook; each one 
has attributed its own origin to an initial divine Revelation or inspira- 
tion, and has regarded itself as the appointed preserver and guardian 
of the content of that Revelation. 

This generalization is valid despite great differences in the out- 
ward forms of traditional civilizations, despite their many and obvious 
imperfections, and despite their impermanence. Their differences 
manifest the fact that the Spirit cannot be confined by any specific 
form. It can however manifest itself fully in an indefinity of different 
forms, sometimes mutually incompatible, without betraying itself, 
and always revealing itself. Their impermanence is a simple conse- 
quence of the fact that no civilization has ever been perfect, since 
it is a human and a temporal phenomenon; it is a manifestation of 
the Spirit, but it is not the Spirit itself which alone is imperishable. 
Everything, save the Spirit itself, carries within itself the seeds of its 
own dissolution. 



Anyone who is disposed to emphasize the defects of traditional civili- 
zations would do well to look dispassionately at our modem progres- 
sive — and therefore anti-traditional — civilization, and to look at it as 
it is, and not at what he thinks it is meant to be, or could be if only 
we could overcome this or that problem, or if only so-and-so would 
see sense. He should look at what it has in fact produced in the way 
of contentment, peace, beauty, or freedom, and then at what it has 
in fact produced in the way of anxiety, war and rivalry, ugliness (in 
the despoiling of Nature and in the arts), and subjection to its own 
insatiable desires, and to the inexhaustible demands of the machine. 
Then he should consider, no less dispassionately, what its prospects of 
durability appear to be, bearing in mind that all its present tendencies 
are bound to be accentuated in the future, their accentuation being in 
fact its principal objective. More and more and faster and faster is the 
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cry, as if the end of a continuous quantitative expansion could be any- 
thing but dispersion and fragmentation, either gradual or explosive. 

Some such questionings are at the back of many people’s minds 
in one form or another today. Yet it seldom seems to occur to anyone 
to question the doctrine of progress in principle rather than merely 
in some of its consequences, nor yet to wonder seriously whether 
traditional civilizations may after all have possessed something we 
have lost, something that made life worth living even under condi- 
tions of poverty and hardship. Do we so excel in wisdom and virtue 
as to have the right to assume that they — our ancestors physically and 
intellectually — clung to Tradition merely from stupidity, from a false 
sense of where their true interests lay, or from a superstitious blind- 
ness to the realities underlying their lives on earth? We are prepared 
to admit that they often produced sanctity and nobility in man and 
incomparable beauty in art, but we look down upon them for their 
submission to a traditional hierarchy, and for their acceptance of their 
often humble situations in it, and for their relative contentment with 
service to it. We think that they accepted these things because they 
knew no better, since they lacked a vision of the possibilities open to 
humanity. The question is, of course, whether it is the followers of 
Tradition or the devotees of progress who are lacking in a vision of 
those possibilities. 

If, as most people assume today, this life comprises all the pos- 
sibilities open to humanity individually or collectively, then the sat- 
isfaction of the ego, the mitigation of pain, and the postponement of 
death are indeed the best objectives we can choose, and we rightly 
accord first place to them. If, however, as the traditional view has it, 
death is a passage to another state of being in which we shall be con- 
fronted with the truth and see ourselves as we really are, and if pain 
is a reminder of the imperfection of our present state and as such not 
only inevitable but at least potentially beneficent, and if the salvation 
of the immortal soul takes precedence over the satisfaction of the ego, 
then the objectives named appear in a very different light. They do not 
become invalid, but to give them first place becomes both foolish and 
wicked. It seems to most people today to be foolish and even wicked 
to give them any other place. The attitudes and actions of traditional 
peoples seem to us often to be marked by both incomprehension and 
callousness. But what is the use of our achievements in mitigating 
pain and in postponing death if they are accompanied by the loss of 
the very thing that made life and death and pain both comprehensible 
and purposeful? 
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Tradition and hierarchy are inseparable. Together they constitute a 
chain linking civilization with the Spirit in successional mode and 
in simultaneous mode respectively; in time to a spiritual origin and 
in space to a spiritual center. The origin inspires the center, and the 
center perpetuates the origin. 4 The whole structure is founded on the 
conception of the reality of divine Revelation. Revelation alone confers 
on the chain of Tradition its directional or centripetal force. Human 
beings are always to some extent mutually interdependent; they are 
always linked together by chains of various sorts, physical, economic, 
or ideological. But such chains are accidental; human desires may give 
them a direction, which is always centrifugal rather than centripetal. 
If the chain of Tradition is anything at all, it is inherently directional 
and centripetal. It links mankind to its divine origin, and not to human 
wants or imaginings. 

Revealed Religion is therefore the heart of Tradition; without it 
Tradition would be an empty shell, a form without significance; it 
would be no more than mere social convention. Conversely, Tradition, 
with all its many manifestations that are not specifically religious in 
form, is the indispensable support of Religion. Without that support 
Religion cannot be integrated with life, it becomes a thing apart, a 
supplement rather than the principal directing force; it tends to degen- 



4 The use of the word “center” and cognate words in this connection is of course 
symbolical. The sphere is the type of all spatial forms and the most generalized. The 
center of a sphere is the point to which all its dimensions are referred; it defines the 
sphere regardless of its size or qualitative constitution. The center is dimensionless, but 
its influence pervades and coordinates the entire space; it is thus an adequate symbol 
of the dimensionless spiritual origin of all things, and that not only in a verbal sense, 
but also in the concrete form of a sacred locality, be it a temple, a holy city, a holy 
mountain, or the heart of man. For the spiritual center is in reality everywhere, and 
it is therefore unseizable; and for that reason limited and localized beings who aspire 
towards it have need of a symbolical location to which they can direct their attention. 
And who can doubt that the Holy Spirit does indeed dwell in such places? 

The fact that mankind feels the need of a symbolical center to which he can 
direct his aspirations makes possible, in periods of spiritual decadence, the substitution 
for the sacred center of other centers which are anything but sacred, but are simply 
rallying points for the delusions and passions of a humanity that has lost touch with 
a traditional center. They give rise to their own orders or systems which are often 
misleadingly referred to as hierarchies. The word “hierarchy” comes from the Greek 
and means “sacred order” and nothing else; it ought therefore to be applied only to 
a strictly traditional order, wherein all authority, even in its social aspects, derives its 
legitimacy from the sacred center. 
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erate into a vague individual belief in God, or into a mere ideology 
competing with other ideologies on their own plane. 

Religion and Tradition are inseparable, they are two closely related 
aspects of the same thing. They are however seldom met with in their 
pristine purity, since their temporal manifestations necessarily carry 
within themselves the seeds of their own dissolution, as has already 
been indicated. Those seeds germinate slowly but, like weeds in a 
crop, once well established can overwhelm the crop and even virtually 
replace it altogether. The process is gradual but accelerative. At most 
times there is a mixture of crop and weed in varying proportions. The 
assessment of the exact proportion of each present at any given time 
may be difficult; but it is always possible to discern and to describe 
the intrinsic nature of each. 

The point of departure of the traditional approach to reality is 
everywhere and always the same. This is true despite great differences 
in the historical development of traditional civilizations. Existence 
is envisaged as proceeding from an origin or prime cause which is 
transcendent with respect to all its productions, and is symbolically 
the center from which all existence radiates without ever becoming 
detached from it, on pain of ceasing to be. It is the center not only 
of the universe, the macrocosm, but also of the individual being, the 
microcosm, since the latter reflects the wholeness of the former. 

In any community, its own particular sacred center, and in the 
individual, the heart, represents or symbolizes the universal center . 5 
Therefore the gaze of the intelligent individual in search of the source 
of existence, or, what amounts to the same thing, the source of truth, 
is directed inwards, towards the sacred center of his particular world, 
and at the same time towards the center of his own being. His out- 
look on all that he sees and knows is conditioned by the direction 

5 The psycho-physical complex that constitutes a human individual is a coherent unit, 
a little world on its own, a microcosm. All its organs are mutually interdependent, 
and each has a distinct function. Most people nowadays would regard the brain as 
performing the highest function of all, but the function of the brain, and the nervous 
system that is continuous with it, is mainly one of interpretation and coordination. It 
is the heart, and not the brain, that vivifies the whole, and is therefore the source of 
all its potentialities, including the potentiality of intelligence. The correspondence on 
their respective planes between the heart and the spiritual center is therefore far from 
being merely fanciful (see also footnote 4). When the heart is spiritually inert, the 
individual is not truly alive, but is a mere machine, however active the mind or the 
body may be. When the heart is spiritually active, the individual is truly alive, and is 
at peace whether he be outwardly active or not. “I sleep, but my heart waketh” (Song 
of Songs 5:2). 
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of his aspiration. In more familiar words, he “seeks the Kingdom of 
Heaven” where it is to be found, namely, “within you.” It is worth 
noting that the word “you” (or vos in Latin) can equally well be taken 
to be addressed to the collectivity with its more or less localized sacred 
center, or to the individual with his heart. Wherever Tradition is the 
controlling principle of human activity, every man, whether he be 
intelligent or not, and whatever his function, is (consciously or other- 
wise) involved in this centripetal tendency. 

The point of departure of the progressive outlook on reality, 
closely associated as it is with modern science, is observation. It 
looks exclusively outwards towards its environment, and not inwards 
towards the principle of its own being, which is at the same time the 
principle of all being. It does not consider existence as such, but only 
things that exist, and it regards their forms and qualities as products 
of their observable structure and their interaction with each other. It 
seeks to discern and to define the modes of operation of these interac- 
tions, hoping to discover some kind of fundamental law governing all 
relationships, and thus to arrive at something which, if not the abso- 
lutely prime cause of all things, represents at least as near an approach 
thereto as can be made by the human mind. Its point of departure 
precludes its taking into account anything which is not within the 
capacity of the human mind. God, therefore, must either be rejected 
or be rationalized and humanized, and the consequence is that Reli- 
gion is eventually reduced to the status of an unproved hypothesis, 
“improbable” first in the etymological and then in the contemporary 
sense of the word. Thence it is but a step to the total rejection of Reli- 
gion, or to its substitution by ideologies or fancies originating exclu- 
sively in the brain or the sentiments of men. Tradition dies. Man is in 
no doubt about his own reality, and thus becomes supreme in his own 
eyes. At this point it becomes possible to say that man is now god . 6 

Nothing then remains but to glorify as far as possible man’s 
achievements in subordinating his environment to his desires, a dif- 
ficult task, in view not only of the triviality of those achievements on 
a terrestrial, and still more on a cosmic, scale, but above all in view 

6 These very words constitute as it were the text of the Reith lectures on the B.B.C. 
for 1967, given by Prof. R. MacLean. But he is not the first to make a public statement 
to this effect. Some years ago a pronouncement stating that “the people are now god” 
came from Soviet Russia, certainly without official disapproval. In the Russian case 
it appeared that man was considered to be qualified for a divine status by his merits 
rather than by his capacities, whereas in Prof. MacLean’s case the main qualification 
appears to be ingenuity. 
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of their conspicuous failure to satisfy. However, such talk is eagerly 
swallowed by a public acutely anxious about its own future, and all 
too ready to escape from facts into the realm of anticipations and to 
delude itself by considering, not what is, but what could be, if only 
science could have its way. 

The outward look is separative. It emphasizes the duality between 
observer and observed, knower and known, man and Nature. Our 
environment becomes something to be exploited, albeit “sustainably.” 
We become more conscious of it as an obstacle to the fulfillment of 
our desires than of our oneness with it. And since our human neighbor 
is, for each one of us, part of his environment, men become more and 
more separated one from another. The separativity of the outward 
look, when it is not balanced by its inward counterpart, divides man 
from his neighbor as well as from God, so that there is no longer a 
human family with God as its “Father” and Nature as its “Mother.” 
Reality itself is departmentalized; it tends to disintegrate, and man 
becomes ever more lonely and puzzled. 

By contrast, the inward look is unitive. The seeker who finds the 
center, the knower who knows himself, sees both himself and the out- 
side world, Nature and his neighbor, as one through their connection 
with that center, not through their chance linkages with each other. 
Unity becomes the reality, separativity and relativity the illusion. Pow- 
erful though that illusion be, yet for him it is so to speak transparent. 
Yet he knows that he as an individual does not occupy a situation 
fundamentally different from that of his neighbor. Unity, which is 
indivisible, cannot therefore appertain to him alone. If he is sane, he 
knows that he as an individual is not God; or alternatively, that if he 
can in any legitimate sense be said to be one with God, the same can 
be said of his neighbor. He knows that his own separate existence is 
in the last analysis both illusory and paradoxical; but this knowledge 
is all a part of his overriding certitude that God is, and alone is wholly 
real, and that Nature, his neighbor, and himself, distinct though they 
be and even often in conflict, are one in God, and in God alone. 

If the traditional view is the right one, the idea that progress, in 
the modern sense of the word, could ever fulfill the hopes and plans of 
its advocates must be deceptive, not primarily because men are weak, 
stupid, passionate, and sometimes vicious, nor yet because human 
desires are so often mutually incompatible, but primarily because the 
advocates of a scientific and progressive humanism are looking away 
from the luminous source of their being, which is reflected in the 
divine spark in their own hearts. They are looking towards a universe 
which, in the absence of a valid principle, appears to be made up of 
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particles and blind forces in ceaseless conflict with the desires and 
delusions of the human ego. Accordingly, they inflate and even deify 
the human ego in order to convince it that victory is possible. The 
voice of a progressive humanism proclaims that man has at last found 
the means of satisfying his desires, thus opening up the possibility of 
his becoming the creator of an earthly paradise. He can at last see his 
way to getting all he wants from his environment, provided that he 
will work hard and be reasonable. 

The voice of Tradition on the other hand, when it is not enfeebled 
or afraid to speak out, proclaims that the worth, the dignity, the whole 
justification of human life, lies in the preservation of the chain that 
binds man to God, who is his origin, preserver, and end, whose Para- 
dise is the only Paradise; and further, that in order to find that Paradise 
man must seek it in the sacred center, and not in the periphery. 

The measure of our bondage is the strength of our attachment to 
the world of our experience and the extent of our submission to the 
desires engendered by that attachment. We deceive ourselves if we 
seek to escape from our bondage by way of the satisfaction of those 
desires. The measure of our deception is the extent of our failure 
to realize that those desires, being fed to excess, will multiply and 
plague us the more. Instead, we can seek to forestall and counteract 
too strong an attachment to the world by giving priority to a conscious 
and active aspiration towards the eternal Principle of our being which, 
being changeless, is above and beyond all attachment and all desire. 

We have the freedom to choose which of these two attitudes 
or tendencies shall predominate and which shall be subordinate in 
directing the course of our lives. Collectively we have chosen, and 
must accept the consequences, but the individual is always free to 
conform to that collective choice or to reject it. If he rejects it, he can 
act only within the limits of the possibilities of his individuality and 
his situation. God does not ask the impossible of anyone. Tradition and 
all it implies being virtually a dead letter, he will get little help from 
his environment and much hindrance. He will have to face not only 
open hostility, but also much more subtle and often tempting subver- 
sive influences, which are of many different kinds and have invaded 
every domain, even the very domain of Religion itself. 

It may be thought that compromise of some kind must be pos- 
sible, but the situation is such that compromise can never be anything 
but superficial and illusory. The opposition between the traditional 
and the progressive outlooks is strictly analogous to that between East 
and West, upward and downward, inward and outward, or any other 
two diametrically opposed directions. Since life is all movement and 
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change, necessitating choice at every turn, an inward choice between 
the two directions is inescapable, even though it may seem to be 
involuntary or unconscious. That choice, and it alone, determines 
the orientation of the soul and therewith its fate. At the same time it 
determines the ultimate effect of every act. 

In these days when circumstances seem to impose compromise, 
it is no small thing to assert the impossibility of an effective com- 
promise between the two ways of approach to truth here designated 
as traditional and progressive. Individuals and societies frequently 
attempt compromises between things that are in reality incompatible, 
but when that is the case any apparent compromise is illusory and 
cannot endure. One or the other of the two factors involved is bound 
to win in the end. This generalization applies fully to the present case, 
and it is not difficult to see which of the two approaches in question 
appears now to be winning. The question is whether its final victory 
is possible. If it is impossible that the approach of modem science 
should penetrate to the foundations of the reality of existence, simply 
because that science is looking in the wrong direction, then the fact 
that Tradition is disappearing and Religion seems to be in eclipse does 
not affect in the slightest degree the certainty of the final victory of 
the approach that leads to tmth, although the form that victory will 
take cannot be predicted. 



Before concluding this chapter, three further points must be made. In 
the first place, it is often suggested that either modern psychology, or 
a philosophy that has developed in parallel with modem science, is 
working in the same direction as that pursued by traditional sages and 
philosophers and by the few who still seek to follow them, and that 
it is thus making an approach to the same goal. That is not so. The 
approach of modern psychology and philosophy coincides consciously 
and deliberately with that of modern science. It is a search for an out- 
ward and distinctive knowledge, either in order to gain more control 
over the environment or ourselves, or with no avowed objective other 
than that of increasing the sum of human knowledge. In either case, 
what is involved is the exteriorization and examination of phenomena 
with the greatest degree attainable of scientific detachment. This last 
word is very significant, because it implies the most complete separa- 
tion possible between subject and object, knower and known. Such is 
the way of science. It has its own validity and produces its own kind 
of results; its dispassion is exemplary; nevertheless, the direction of 
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